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A UNIQUE VENTURE IN AMERICAN 


HIGHER EDUCATION" 


THE opening of a new university is always a mem- 
orable occasiin. Americans throughout their entire 
history have had a lively interest in the provision of 
education, and the addition of any new opportunity 
for study at the college level has always seemed sig- 
nificant. Sometimes institutions of higher learning in 
the United States have been initiated without any par- 
ticular ceremonies to mark the event, but the date 
itself soon becomes a red-letter day in the academic 
calendar of the college. At each annual recurrence of 
“Founders Day” a special program is arranged; stu- 
dents may be given a holiday or a half-holiday to cele- 
brate the memory of those who, with such wisdom 
and foresight, established the institution for the edu- 
cation of oncoming generations. Certain anniver- 
saries, such as the 25th, 50th, 100th, or even the 300th, 
are celebrated in a special manner, with academic 
processions, programs of scholarly addresses, and, 
most important of all, a drive for funds among the 
alumni and friends of the institution. 

We are gathered today for a cermony marking the 
opening of another opportunity for higher education 


‘Delivered August 22, 1945, at the opening ceremonies 
of Biarritz American University, a center of higher edu- 
tation maintained in France by the Army for its per- 
sonnel in the European Theater. Mr. Russell is on leave 
of absence from the University of Chicago. 


By 
JOHN DALE RUSSELL 
DEAN AND ACADEMIC ADVISER, BIARRITZ 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, BIARRITZ 
FRANCE 

for Americans. Such an occasion would in any case 
be significant, but the peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances in which this particular educational ven- 
ture is being launched have, within my knowledge of 
educational history, never occurred before. For the 
sake of the record it may be well to note a few of the 
unusual features that characterize the organization of 
Biarritz American University. 

In the first place, here an extensive educational ven- 
ture is being undertaken directly by an agency of the 
government of the United States. Ever since the 
early days of our country its leaders have discussed 
the desirability of organizing a national institution 
to serve as the University of the United States. 
George Washington left a fund in his will for the 
endowment of such an institution. In most of the 
sessions of Congress from that day to this bills have 
been introduced for the establishment of a Federal 
university. These proposals have always failed of en- 
actment, and the United States has never had a na- 
tional university. Although the Federal government 
has, especially during the past half-century, provided 
funds for education in ever-increasing amounts, the 
programs supported by these Federal funds have al- 
ways been conducted under the auspices of the state 
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educational systems or in institutions chartered by 
the states or controlled by nonpublic agencies. Dur- 
ing the war the Armed Forces set up many educa- 
tional facilities, but these had as their aim some form 
of training useful for military purposes and have not 
been concerned with general education of other types. 
In its post-hostilities educational program, however, 
the Army has for the first time in the history of any 
Federal agency set up arrangements for regular aca- 
demic instruction in the usual university subjects 
without reference to the direct value of those subjects 
for purely military objectives. 

The opening of Biarritz American University, 
along with other similar centers, therefore marks the 
initiation of a new Federal policy with respect to 
the maintenance of higher education. For the first 
time there is a University of the United States, 
though it is not called by that name. Perhaps most 
of the friends of the movement for a Federal univer- 
sity would fail to recognize here the fulfilment of 
their hopes. None of those who have in the past 
advocated such an institution has ever suggested that 
it should be a function of the Army to undertake this 
educational innovation. But the enterprise of the 
Army in showing how such a project can be carried 
on under a Federal agency may, in the long run, be 
as important in educational history as the great mili- 
tary successes of the Army are to our national his- 
tory. 

The second unusual feature of Biarritz American 
University is its size. Almost all American colleges 
and universities started with small enrollments and 
have grown gradually to their present size. Never, 
to my knowledge, has an institution of higher educa- 
tion started with nearly 4,000 students registered on 
the day its first classes met. Even the other Army 
university centers that have opened just prior to this 
did not reach this level of enrollment on their first 
day of classes. 

A third feature of Biarritz American University 
that is somewhat unusual is its location in a city 
and in quarters where there has never before been a 
university. Anyone who has been with the organi- 
zation in Biarritz during the past month or six weeks 
fully realizes what it has meant to convert to aca- 
demic uses buildings that were never designed for 
such purposes. The billeting of students, faculty 
members, and the station complement, as many of 
this audience well realize, has been accomplished 
only by the temporary utilization of some space that 
is not wholly satisfactory. The housing of classrooms, 
laboratories, studios, library, and other academic 
facilities has been eared for, not always to the full 
satisfaction of those concerned, in various types of 
shelter. Although similar expedients are not un- 
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known in the early history of many American Colleges 
and universities, the extent to which adaptations ¢ 
space have had to be made here has never before 
been equaled. In this respect, Biarritz differs from 
the other Army university centers recently esta). 
lished, for they are housed in quarters where soy, 
kind of school program had formerly been maintaineg 

The fourth unusual feature of Biarritz America 
University is the speed with which the whole program 
has been organized and put into operation. Phe 
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aes 
organization of a new civilian college or university se 
normally requires a year or more for the Planning H,s come 
and the assembling of facilities. Biarritz America, #., Uni 
University has almost literally sprung up overnighi, nly reql 
Four months ago it was nothing but an idea, although Mb oduati: 
the idea had been germinating for some time in the MMBets anc 
Information and Education Division, Army Service ndent 3 


Forees. Three months ago not a single person had 
been definitely procured for the teaching staff. Only 
two months ago was it decided that Biarritz would 


= da 


be the location. That classes have been able to begin HMB piective 
on August 20 as scheduled is the kind of miracle Hb» not ¢ 
that only a hard-working and well-co-ordinated Army Houlatio 
team could ever accomplish. bis is th 

The fifth distinguishing feature of Biarritz Amer- f by pre 
ean University is the quality of its faculty. The HM the y; 
service of any educational institution must finally be Hrritz 
measured, not by its material resources, not by the Hirkable 


adequacy of its physical facilities, not even by the Miyssine tl 


energy and genius of those who are its leaders, but Hy a ra 
by the scholarly ability of those who carry on the Biylicy t 
activities of the classroom, laboratory, and studio. veption 
All the rest of the organization is created to assist s heen 


and facilitate the work of the instructional staf. 
The prime essential of a high quality of faculty men- 
bership has been more than adequately cared for in 
the organization of Biarritz American University. 
I can say, as one who has devoted some years to the 
study of institutional quality, that almost never has a 
college or university in the United States opened its 
doors with a first faculty whose qualifications woul 
average as high as those of the faculty now ready 
for service at Biarritz. Few of the most eminent 
institutions in the United States, after decades of 
existence, can boast of a group of teachers of such 
general, all-round capability as those here assembled. 
These are the kind of scholars who ean create good 
teaching, even though all the resources commonly 
considered necessary may not yet be adequately sup- 
plied. 

The sixth remarkable feature of Biarritz American 
University is the nature of the student body. Here 
is a group of almost 4,000 students, considerably 
more mature on the average than a typical under- 
graduate student body, all of whom have come to this 
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yeational institution because they want to study. 
jat should not be a noteworthy situation, although 
vone who knows American institutions of higher 
iueation intimately would recognize that it is un- 
sia). The students have not come here under the 
inds of motivation that are all too common in 
ivilian institutions. There is nobody here because 
apa and mama thought it the thing to do, or merely 
cause his parents had the money to finance it. 
yere is nobody here whose main objective is to join 
fraternity or to attain a social rating. Nobody 
»s come because of the reputation of Biarritz Ameri- 
«1 University for a winning football team. The 
nly requirement for entrance, other than high-school 
aduation, has been the desire to study certain sub- 
sets and, in so far as facilities have permitted, every 
ndent is studying the subjects that he himself has 
We have here no fixed curriculum, no re- 
uired courses. Each student has the short span of 
wht weeks in which to accomplish the educational 
bjectives that he has set for himself. These goals 
re not cluttered up with requirements for degrees or 
eulations imposed by the faculty. In many respects 
his is the kind of aeademie paradise long dreamed 
{by progressive educators. 

The various unusual features in the opening of 
jarritz American University are all the more re- 
wrkable when taken in combination. We are wit- 
wssing the opening of an educational program mark- 
i a radieal departure in the history of Federal 
jlicy toward edueation, with an organization of 
xceptional size, located where there never before 
as been an institution of higher learning, put to- 


hosen. 


OUTH CLUBS IN BRITAIN 


It has been a pleasant sight in wartime Britain to 
¢ American soldiers and Service girls walking hand- 
hand, for British soldiers usually hold their part- 
es by the arm. Their manner has suggested cama- 
uderie and mutual understanding, personal equality 
ud respect, the result of experience and training in 
lal relations as well as of the conditions which 
tke this training possible. This training is a valu- 
te element in sex education, although factual 
wwledge of personal development may perhaps be 
wking. Those of us who have read something of 
inditions in Ameriea have been impressed by the 
tellities for young people to meet and get to know 
ach other, by the emphasis given to personal rela- 
uships in edueational institutions and teaching 
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gether with amazing speed, yet with a faculty of 
distinguished scholars and teachers ready for service 
and with a group of students motivated by a sincere 
desire for study. Whether this occasion marks the 
establishment of a new pattern of higher education 
that may be of great significance in the future, or, on 
the contrary, only an abortive effort which will in a 
short time be cloaked in oblivion, remains to be seen. 
The outcome will depend largely on the group that 
has assembled here today. If the faculty members 
carry on their instructional activities to the best of 
their ability, and if students are willing to put forth 
the effort that is necessary to genuine educational 
accomplishment, there can be no doubt of success. 

Every college and university of any standing has a 
loyal group of alumni and former students who are 
proud to honor their Alma Mater. The members of 
the first class to enter an institution bear an unusual 
distinction, when that institution eventually comes to 
have recognition as a worth-while center for higher 
education. An alumni organization for Biarritz 
American University has not yet been set up, although 
the idea has been discussed and will doubtless be 
developed later. The associations formed here among 
faculty, among students, and between students and 
faculty, ean be expected to carry over long beyond 
our eventual return to the United States and our 
entry on peacetime pursuits. If the weeks spent here 
are to remain among our most precious memories, 
it will be chiefly because all of us have taken the 
fullest possible advantage of opportunities offered by 
Biarritz American University. 


By 
R. WEATHERALL 
SECRETARY, EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD, 
BRITISH SOCIAL HYGIENE COUNCIL; 
CO-EDITOR OF ‘‘ BIOLOGY AND 
HUMAN AFFAIRS’’ 


programs, by the high school-leaving age, and by the 
extent to which such subjects as home economics 
feature in the curriculum. 

The war laid a heavy hand upon similar develop- 
ments in Britain, although they are following the 
same trend. The rise in the school-leaving age, due 
to take place in 1939, had to be postponed; now it 
is hampered by the dearth of trained teachers and 
of suitable buildings, and it may be delayed until 
1947. As a consequence, for the most part only the 
more studious boys and girls remain at school after 
14, with their eyes fixed firmly on examination sylla- 
buses, and with little time to spare in which to culti- 
vate the arts of personal life. The great majority 
at 14 pass straight from school to shop counter, work- 
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bench, or desk. Right through the war they put in a 
full week’s work, earning good money, but under 
strong temptation to misspend what remained after 
paying for rationed essentials instead of putting it 
into War Savings. They too had little time to eulti- 
vate the arts of peace, although they joined clubs and 
took part in youth work in ever-increasing numbers. 

A new feature in education in Britain has been a 
broad movement to provide children in the schools 
and young people in the clubs with a better under- 
standing of their own personal development and of 
the place of sex in human life. The first beginnings 
of the movement extend back in time for many years, 
but it was the war that gave it impetus and strength. 
As is only natural in a democratic society, it has been 
the work of many different individuals and groups: 
teachers dealing with hygiene, health, and biology in 
schools and doubtful of the effectiveness and purpose 
of their work; local education authorities holding 
conferences of teachers to discuss aims and methods 
in education; doctors impressed by the great igno- 
rance of many young couples as they embark upon 
married life; national moral and welfare societies 
concerned with problems of youth; and, finally, the 
religious bodies, which are paying more and more 
attention to the spiritual aspects of social and family 
life. 

While it would be unfair to quote the names of 
private individuals who have played a prominent 
part in this movement when so many other deserving 
workers remain unknown (except within the circle 
of their own particular school or club), special men- 
tion should be made of the organizations which have 
done much to give it direction and strength: the 
Allianee of Honor, the British Social Hygiene Coun- 
cil, and the Central Council for Health Education. 
It was the Alliance of Honor, which, moved by moral 
considerations, first took up the work of giving sex 
guidance to children at school as part of a compre- 
hensive scheme. The British Social Hygiene Council 
began activities of a similar kind under the growing 
realization that sexual misconduct and its effects can- 
not be treated in isolation, for they are symptoms of 
a social complex in which factual knowledge and per- 
sonal standards play their part. More recently, some 
of this kind of work has been taken over by the 
Central Council for Health Education, a semi-official 
body, supported by local education authorities and 
the Ministry of Health, which is engaged upon a 
broad campaign of public-health enlightenment. 
This council has been moved to take up sex education 
partly as an essential element in health training in 
the schools, and partly under the influence of the 
increased incidence of communicable disease, espe- 
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cially among young people, occasioned by unstabl 
conditions arising from the war. 

By 1943, opinion in Britain with regard to se 


member: 
commun 
fuller t2 


education had crystallized far enough for the Min This 

istry of Education to issue a pamphlet on “Sex Edudil member: 
cation in Schools and Youth Organizations,” whic sititude 
was both a brief summary of what in this line hadlm™ g regula 
already been achieved and a general directive wi; sve sche 
regard to future work. The views put forward j all kind 
the pamphlet are in general agreement with tho more by 
held by most people engaged upon the work. Opinio yesistanc 
is unanimous, for instance, that the primary duty off ors, Ox 
giving young children a right and informed attituidl iere ge 
toward human reproduction devolves upon the param subject i 
ents. But experience shows that most parents args that i 
unable, either on personal grounds or through lac intimate 


of adequate knowledge, properly to fulfill this task 
instead, the greater number of them would glad| 
hand it over to the schools. Where they have bee 
held, meetings of parents have played a valuab| 
part in getting new schemes of sex instruction starte 

As for methods of presentation, it is held that a 


as regart 
guidance 
informat 
growing 

instructic 
vidual be 





understanding of the place of sex in life shoul That b 
develop gradually in a child’s mind as he grow 
older. It is best for this understanding to be bui 
up incidentally as part of a general comprehensio EB . 
of life, in which various school subjects, from natur 
history to English, have contributions to make. THE 
is generally agreed, however, that the teaching o R 
human reproduction fits most naturally into a grad 
course of biology. For this purpose, former conce Tue U; 
tions of biology, based largely upon natural historygi tra) Ore 
are now under revision, and a new type is becgmi but the fi 
popular, which might more properly be called social jon take: 
biology. The corporate life of the school can al@Mjondon ¢ 


exert a valuable influence, since, to quote the pai 
phlet, “for real sympathy and understanding betwee 
the sexes, children and young people of both sex 
should have opportunities for growing up and mi 
ing together.” 

Somewhere between the ages of 11 and 14, depen 
ing upon various conditions, children are given 
elementary introduction to the anatomy and physio 
ogy of the human sex organs. The best results a 
obtained if the information is given before the ons 


ents par 
copies of 
American 
ber 26, ax 
Bulletin, ] 
pating ste 
“will come 
the conclu 
Just ho 
bit uncerte 


of puberty, since the pupils are then prepared [08MM ooh op L, 
the changes about to take place in their own bodie@i:,.; provi 
and there is less risk of emotional disturbane “ntervenit 
With girls, this instruction is often combined WM joi, rth 
advice on methods of personal care and hygien@l ,.... tei 
Similar courses of instruction are being undertake iio. . on 


preclude a 
of the educ 
ler states, 
eine to, 


in youth clubs, particularly for young workers ¥ 
left school at 14. The content and scope of ! 
instruction are much the same, except that they ® 
graded to suit the more mature outlook of the ¢l 
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members, and questions of personal relationships, 
»ommunicable disease, and moral conduct receive 
fuller treatment. 

This work of giving young children and club 
nembers a better informed and more enlightened 
ititude toward human reproduction has now become 
, regular part of the activities of the more progres- 
sive schools and youth organizations. Its spread into 
ill kinds of educational institutions is hampered 
nore by lack of properly trained personnel than by 
ysistance on the part of pupils, parents, and teach- 
as. Only among Roman Catholic communities is 
there general disapproval of class teaching of the 
sibject in school; for the view of this religious body 
is that it is the parents’ duty to deal with such an 
intimate and delicate matter, and that, in any case, 
ss regards moral problems relating to sex, spiritual 
yuidance is of greater importance than factual 
information. . Even here, however, the feeling is 
mowing that instruction in school is better than no 
nstruetion at all, although it should be on an indi- 





vidual basis. 


That brings us to moral issues. The sex education 
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now being given to children in school consists for the 
most part of scientific fact. This is partly because 
children necessarily differ very widely in their re- 
ligious outlook, but still more so because, at this 
stage, they are too young to appreciate the spiritual 
and moral questions which are involved. Among the 
youth clubs, the position is somewhat different, but 
even here it is left to the religious bodies to provide 
what spiritual guidance they wish to give, while, in 
the clubs, discussion of moral questions is limited to 
problems of personal conduct and of social codes 
arising directly from the subject matter itself. At 
the same time, the franker and better-informed atti- 
tude toward sex now spreading through all sections of 
the community is leading the churches to take an 
active interest in what is being done in the schools, 
even to the extent of training and providing speakers. 
Viewing this development in a broad light, we can ex- 
pect to see a closer association established between 
teachers and religious workers in Britain and, along 
with that on the part of the churches, a clearer and 
more modern formulation of their own teaching with 


regard to sex and family life. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF UNESCO AS 
RECOMMENDED BY THE LON- 
DON CONFERENCE 
Tue United Nations Edueational, Social, and Cul- 
tural Organization is not as yet a “going concern” 
jut the first important step toward making it so has 
xen taken. A constitution has been approved by the 
london Conference and recommended to the govern- 
uents participating in the conference. Mimeographed 
opies of the constitution were distributed by the 
American Council on Edueation under date of Novem- 
xr 26, and the document will be published as ACE 
Bulletin, No. 93. When and if 20 of the 44 partici- 
pating states ratify the constitution, the UNESCO 
‘will come into foree’—to quote the phraseology of 
te concluding article (XV) of the proposed compact. 
Just how much “force” it will have seems to be a 
‘it uncertain. As pointed out in these columns, De- 
uber 1, the organization is estopped by one of the 
ust provisions adopted (Article I, Section 3) from 
‘intervening in matters which are essentially within 
ler [the participating states’] jurisdiction.” The 
vords “essentially within” may be subject to interpre- 
ution; on the surface, however, they would seem to 
ireclude any official recognition by the organization 
i the edueational programs and policies of the mem- 
ver states, no matter how inconsistent with, or threat- 
‘ng to, the ideals that the United Nations have 
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pledged themselves to enthrone. It is probable, of 
course, that, without such a provision, the constitu- 
tion would fail of ratification. Even the Congress of 
the United States would be likely to hesitate, although 
one of the opinion polls a few months ago reported 
that a majority of the sampling questioned were not 
averse to an oversight by the United Nations of the 
curricula of Ameriean schools. 

On the positive side, the purpose of the organiza- 
tion is “to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through edu- 
eation, science, and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, and 
for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which 
are affirmed for the peoples of the world without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language, or religion by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” To realize this pur- 
pose, the organization will: 


(a) Collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peoples through all 
means of mass communication and to that end recom- 
mend such international agreements as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word and image. 

(b) Give fresh impulse to popular education and to 
the spread of culture by collaborating with members at 
their request [italics ours] in the development of educa- 
tional activities, by instituting collaboration among the 
nations to advance the ideal of equality of educational 
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opportunity without regard to race, sex, or any distinc- 
tion, economic or social, by suggesting educational meth- 
ods best suited to prepare the children of the world for 
the responsibilities of freedom. 

(c) Maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge by as- 
suring the conservation and protection of the world- 
heritage of books, works of art, and monuments of his- 
tory and science, recommending to the nations concerned 
the necessary international conventions; by encouraging 
co-operation among the nations in all branches of intel- 
lectual activity, including the international exchange of 
persons active in the fields of education, science, and cul- 
ture and the exchange of publications, objects of artistic 
and scientific interest, and other materials of informa- 
tion; by initiating methods of international co-operation 
calculated to give the people of all countries access to 
the printed and published materials produced by any of 
them. 

The functions of the proposed organization are thus 
seen to be, in the main, to give advice (on request) 
to the member states and to encourage co-operation 
among them in the fields of education, science, and 
culture. There can be no doubt that, under appro- 
priate direction, such an organization may well come 
to exercise a salutary leadership in the direction of 
“one world” and a better world. This happy outcome 
will depend, obviously, upon the decisions of the Gen- 
eral Conference, which is to meet once each year in 
“ordinary” session (with “extraordinary” sessions if 
necessary); upon the composition of the Executive 
Board, which will be appointed by the General Con- 
ference; and, above all, upon the competence of the 
director-general, who will be elected (for a term of 
six years) by the conference on the recommendation 
of the who will be the chief executive 
officer of the organization and head of the Secretariat 
—the long-hoped-for “World Office of Education.” 

The indicated task for the members of the educa- 


board and 


tional profession throughout the world is now to work 
wholeheartedly toward a speedy ratification of the 
constitution of the UNESCO by their respective gov- 
ernments. Some would have wished an organization 
that would have “real teeth,” but that is probably out 
of the question at the present time. The organization 
as proposed will be in a position to exert a powerful 
and salutary influence under the right leadership. A 
proximate problem will be to insure the right leader- 


ship.—W. C. B. 


A CLEARINGHOUSE OF IDEAS FOR 
SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 
A MOVEMENT toward organizing the school boards 
of the United States was initiated at the joint con- 
vention of the Illinois Association of School Boards 
and the Illinois City Superintendents Association, held 
in Springfield, November 11-13. The convention set 
up the National Council of School Board Associations, 
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which, as a nation-wide association, will, jp the 
opinion of the delegates participating in the convey, 
tion, “serve as a clearinghouse of ideas and Procedures 
by which school-board associations in the 33 organized 
states now operate.” The indications are that 2] out 
of the 33 look with favor upon the movement, and the 
seven states represented at the convention—California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Missouri, New York, ang 
Wisconsin—took action by electing officers of the ney 
organization as follows: Arthur L. Crowley, of New 
York, president; Fred C. Fletcher, of Louisiana, firs 
vice-president ; Charles L. Whitaker, of Idaho, second 
vice-president; Robert M. Cole, of Illinois, secretary. 
treasurer; and Mrs. I. E. Porter, of California, mem. 
ber of the Executive Committee. 

To facilitate this movement toward “increased 
understanding of the mutuality of both lay and pro. 
fessional school officials,” the LASB, though it involved 
a change in its constitution, appointed an Advisory 
Committee of school administrators to keep school 
boards informed of educational developments; and] 
the ICSA changed its name to the Illinois Association 
of School Administrators, thus widening its sphere 
of influence to include all administrators, whether city 
superintendents or not. 


SCHOOL AND Society is indebted to Herbert B. Mul- 


ford, of Wilmette (Ill.), for the foregoing report. 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 
THE Jewish institution of higher learning known 
as Rabbi Isaae Elehanan Theological Seminary and 


Yeshiva College (New York City), plan for the ex-] 


pansion of which was announced in ScHoot Axo 
Society, June 16, has now become a university, “the 
first to be established in the long history of the Jewish 
people outside of the Holy Land.” The change of 
name, with the right to confer bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in Hebrew literature and in religious edu- 
cation, master’s degrees in science, and the Ph.D. 
degree, has been authorized by the New York State 


Board of Regents, Samuel Belkin, president of the} 


university, announced on December 3. Dr. Belkin 


said that the university would be guided by the sane] 


spirit that has characterized the college and seminary 
for 50 years—a distinetive policy intended 

to serve the communal, educational, and religious needs of 
American Jewry and thus assist in the creation of aa 
harmonious blending between the cultural heritage of our 
American democracy and the ancient spiritual traditions 
of Israel. 

A co-operative arrangement with metropolitan col- 
leges and universities has been worked out “whereby 
students attending the graduate schools of Yeshiva 
will be able to take courses also at these institutions 
The program of expansion is ¢00- 
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the schools of Community Administration and Social 
Research, Edueation, and Adult Education, and a 
sraduate department of mathematics. 


A READING CLINIC FOR CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS 

Mittarp E. GLADFELTER, vice-president, Temple 
University (Philadelphia), announced in November 
the establishment at the university of a reading clinic 
under the direction of Emmett A. Betts, “psychologist 
and pioneer in the field of remedial reading.” 

Nation-wide in service, the seven divisions of the 
clinic will draw children, teachers, and school ad- 
ministrators from all parts of the country for study 
and corrective treatment. 

The Oak Lane Country Day School, a division of 
the university, already has a “laboratory school” for 
children having reading difficulties. Other divisions 
of the elinie, including extension work and research, 
will provide a variety of services by Dr. Betts and 
his staff of 25 assistants. 

“The first reading elinie in the United States was 
set up by Dr. Betts in Shaker Heights (Ohio) in 
1931.” He goes to Temple University from the Penn- 
sylvania State College, where he was engaged in ac- 
tivities similar to those that he will now direct in his 


new post. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL’S AWARDS 

Tuk Social Seience Research Council, the purpose 
of which is to develop “an adequate number of well- 
trained research workers in the field of the social 
sciences,” is offering for 1946-47 its eustomary post- 
doctoral researeh-training fellowships, predoctoral 
field fellowships, grants-in-aid of research, and de- 
mobilization awards (first offered in 1944) for social 
scientists who have been in war service. 

The predoctoral field fellowships are open to men 
and women, citizens of the United States or Canada, 
“who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree and who 
will have completed prior to end of the academic 
year 1945-46 all courses and examinations for which 
they are eligible before the completion of the thesis.” 
They will not be open to persons who will be over 
age 30 on July 1, 1946, or who plan to receive the 
Ph.D. degree before the expiration of the period of 
appointment for which application is made. The 
basic stipend is $1,800 for a period of 12 months. 

The postdoctoral research-training fellowships are 
open to men and women, citizens of the United States 
or Canada, “who possess the Ph.D. degree or its 
equivalent in training and experience at the time of 
appheation or give assurance that the Ph.D. will be 
received before February 15, 1946, and who, ordi- 


harily, are not over 35 years of age.” These fellow- 
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ships are not given to aid the candidates in ecomplet- 
ing a doctoral thesis, but “to broaden the research 
training and equipment of promising young social 
scientists.” For single persons, the basic stipend is 
$1,800 for 12 months; for married Fellows, $2,500. 
Fellows may choose the countries in which they wish 
to study. 

Grants-in-aid are not open to candidates for a 
degree, but to “mature scholars, permanent residents 
of the United States or Canada, without reference to 
age, whose capacity for productive research has been 
effectively demonstrated by published work.” The 
maximum award will not exceed $1,000. 

Demobilization awards, “which may be for the sup- 
port of either training or research projects, or both, 
will be made only to social scientists of exceptional 
promise whose careers have been seriously disrupted 
by their services in the Armed Forees or by other war 
service.” Appointments may run for continuous or 
intermittent periods aggregating not more than two 
years, although one year will ordinarily be the max- 
imum. “Eligibility ...is limited to men and women, 
citizens of the United States or Canada, who have 
either received the doctoral degree or made outstand- 
ing records as advanced graduate students in social 
science. Only in exceptional cases will awards be 
made to persons over 36 years of age.” 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for 
the predoctoral and postdoctoral fellowships is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946; for grants-in-aid, January 15, 1946. 
Grants-in-aid will be announced on April 1; fellow- 
ship awards, on April 15. 

Laura Barrett, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
secretary to the committees, will supply application 
blanks upon request. 


THE WALTER P. ZELLER FELLOWSHIP IN 
RETAILING 


ZeLLER’s, Lrp., of Montreal, has established the 
Walter P. Zeller Fellowship in Retailing of $1,000, 
which is open to “graduates of Canadian universities 
desiring further study of retailing in either Canadian 
or United States universities.” The award is ad- 
ministered by the University of Western Ontario 
through its department of business administration. 
Robert T. Hartt, vice-president and general manager 
of Zeller’s, stated in announcing the first winner of 
the award: 


With the growing importance of retailing in the na- 
tional economy, it is considered that an active and con- 
tinuous program of co-ordinated study of the subject and 
practical research will be of outstanding value. Compara- 
tively little has, as yet, been done in Canada along these 
lines. 


After considering opportunities for the study of 
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marketing and retailing on the graduate level in vari- 
ous universities, the committee selected the Ohio State 
University as the institution to which the first winner, 
Donald Seott MeGivern, a 1944 graduate in business 
administration at the University of Manitoba, was to 
be sent. Mr. McGivern’s study will lead to the degree, 
Master of Business Administration. 


SCHOOLS IN THE 
CENTERS” OF GERMANY 


More than 200,000 children in displaced persons’ 
assembly centers in Germany are now attending school 
in a full-scale educational program under the super- 
vision of Walter C. Bergman, formerly director of 
research, Detroit Board of Education, later education 
officer with the Military Government, Karlsruhe (Ger- 
many), who is UNRRA director of displaced persons’ 
education in the United States occupation zone. The 
program is one of the major features in UNRRA’s 
rapidly expanding welfare services for displaced per- 
sons and nonrepatriables who will remain in Germany 
throughout the winter. Many of the children, whose 
memories of concentration-camp life are still fresh or 
whose parents were slave laborers only a short time 
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ago, are now getting a first taste of childhood ey. 
perience. Their instructors are former teachers ang 
educated volunteers recruited among the displaced 
persons by UNRRA. The displaced persons them. 
selves, anxious to see their children in school, are ep. 
thusiastically co-operating in the program, Mr, Berg. 
man reports. 

The schools range from kindergarten classes through 
the secondary-school level. The Wiesbaden Assembly 
Center, which has a full-scale high school, even has a 
gymnasium and a “D. P.” basketball team. In cop. 
trast to modern classrooms with advanced teaching 
facilities, the schools at the camps are often located jn 
bombed-out buildings without benefit of blackboards, 
chalk, books, paper, or writing materials. To obtain 
needed materials and a steady flow of textbooks and 
teaching supplies, Mr. Bergman is negotiating with 
military and other authorities. Arrangements include 
the printing of thousands of textbooks in several lan- 
guages at German expense and provision by the Mili- 
tary Government of coal for the production of paper, 
At present, Polish books, especially for younger chil- 
dren, are coming from printing firms in France and 
England. The international YMCA is contributing 
books originally printed for prisoners of war. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

CarTER Davipson, president, Knox College (Gales- 
burg, Ill.), has been appointed president, Union Col- 
lege (Schenectady, N. Y.), to succeed the late Dixon 
Ryan Fox, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, February 10. Dr. Davidson will assume his 
new duties in March, 1946. 


JOHN Puitip WERNETTE, associate professor of 
business economics, Harvard University, assumed the 
presidency of the University of New Mexico in Au- 
gust, succeeding the late James F. Zimmerman, whose 
death was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, October 
28, 1944. Dr. Wernette announced in December the 
following among new appointments: Roy A. Bowers, 
of the University of Kansas, dean of the newly organ- 
ized College of Pharmacy; Randall Davey, nationally 
known artist of Santa Fe, to teach life drawing and 
painting during the winter and spring terms; Paul 
Beckett, assistant professor of government; Sherman 
Everett Smith, former associate professor of chem- 
istry, Columbia University, head of the department 
of chemistry; Jesse L. Riebsomer, former head of the 
department of chemistry, DePauw University (Green- 
castle, Ind.), professor of chemistry; Enrique Monte- 
negro, of Chile, to the department of art; Arthur M. 


McAnally, former librarian, State Teachers College 
(Milwaukee), librarian; and C. A. Burroughs and 
Addie Smith to the staff of the library. 


Date W. Hovuk, former assistant superintendent of 
schools, Allegheny County (Pa.), was elected, Noven- 
ber 20, to sueceed John A. Entz as president, State 
Teachers College (Slippery Rock, Pa.). The resigna- 
tion of Dr. Entz was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 27. 


Evert L. FLETCHER, assistant superintendent, New 
York State Training School for Boys, will assume the 
superintendency, Maryland State Training School for 
Boys (Loch Raven), December 16. 


Tue RevEREND JoHN M. RatcuirFr, superintendent 
of Universalist churches in Massachusetts, has been 
named dean, School of Religion, Tufts College (Med- 
ford, Mass.), to sueceed the Reverend Clarence R. 
Skinner, whose appointment as instructor in religion 
and philosophy, Bradford (Mass.) Junior College, 
was reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 6. 
Alfred S. Cole has been acting as dean in the interim. 


WituiAmM R. Spriecen, chairman of the depart 
ment of industrial management, School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, has been appointed 
dean, School of Business Administration, Wayne 
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University (Detroit), and will assume his duties as 
soon as his release from Northwestern University 
can be obtained. 

MarcAreT S. Rogers, head councilor, Florida State 
College for Women (Tallahassee), has been appointed 
dean of students, Webber College (Babson Park, 


Fla.). 


ArnoLp K. Kine, professor of education, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was appointed associate 
dean, Graduate School, November 24. 


Rosert T. IrrNeEr, assistant to the president, Indi- 
ana University, and chairman of the department of 
German, has been appointed assistant dean of the 
faculties. Major Fenwick T. Reed, former professor 
of military science and tactics at the university, will 
succeed Dr. Ittner, January 1, when the latter as- 
sumes his new post and relinquishes the assistantship. 
He will withdraw from the chairmanship as soon as 
a successor can be chosen. 


a 


MARGARET TROWBRIDGE has succeeded Minnie B. 
Connolly as instructor in physical education and act- 
ing dean of women, State Teachers College (May- 
ville, N. D.). Mrs. Connolly has accepted a post at 
the University of Idaho. 


Tuomas C. DONNELLY, professor of government, 
University of New Mexico, has been appointed di- 
rector of the newly established division of govern- 
went research; Paul Beckett, whose appointment as 
assistant professor of government is reported else- 
where in these columns, is the assistant director; and 
Qlga Negbauer, secretary. The general purpose of 
the division is “to select for study contemporary 
governmental problems of importance to the people 
of the state and, on their completion, to publish the 
studies and make them available to interested citizens 
and officials in New Mexico and elsewhere.” The first 
published study is expected to appear about Jan- 
uary 1. 


Kart U. Smirn, formerly assistant professor of 
psychology, University of Rochester (N. Y.), has been 
ippointed head of the recently established bureau 
ot industrial psychology, Extension Division, Univer- 
‘ity of Wisconsin. Robert E. Gard, former director 
ot the Rockefeller Foundation’s folklore-and-local-his- 
‘ory project, University of Alberta (Edmonton), has 
teen named assistant professor of speech to serve 
jointly under the Extension Division and the depart- 
uents of speech and rural sociology; Ernest A. Engel- 
ert, who for the past four years has been a major 
1 the China-India-Burma area, has returned as lee- 
‘urer in politieal science, Extension Division; Bernice 
E. Orchard, formerly of the staff of Indiana Univer- 
‘ty, is a leeturer in social work assigned both to the 
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Extension Division and to the residence department; 
Sam Satterfield, formerly a Red Cross worker at 
Truax Field, has been appointed director of educa- 
tion at the state prison under the Extension Division 
to sueceed Carl E. Johnson, whose appointment to 
teach courses in criminology and penal administration 
in both extension and residence was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 4. 


Joun A. NEEpy, director of technological and engi- 
neering education, Evansville (Ind.) College, has been 
appointed director of a new program leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree that has been set up as 
part of the college’s expansion in engineering and 
technology. In the new curriculum, students have a 
choice of taking either a four-year or a five-year 
course. 

THE REVEREND JUSTIN VANDER KOLK, former pas- 
tor of a church in Irvington (N. J.), is acting di- 
rector of fieldwork in the Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin (Ohio) College. Grace Seiler, who 
has been teaching English in the Navy V-12 program 
at Arizona State Teachers College (Flagstaff), is 
visiting lecturer in English for the winter term. 
Clarence T. Craig, professor of New Testament lan- 
guage and literature, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the spring term to publicize, under the 
auspices of the International Council of Religious 
Edueation, the revision of the Standard English 
Translation of the Bible, upon which he has worked 
as a member of the commission engaged in the re- 
vision. Normand Lockwood, associate professor of 
theory and composition, resigned early in the fall to 
become associate in music, Columbia University. 


GERALD ELSE, who was appointed to the staff of 
the State University of Iowa in 1943 and was im- 
mediately given leave of absence for war duty, has 
returned as head of the department of classical 
languages. 

ALBERT L. Bruuia, a member of the staff of mathe- 
maties in the Allentown (Pa.) High School, has been 
appointed to the staff of Lehigh University (Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) to handle educational tests and measure- 
ments. Dr. Billig is a certified public-school psy- 
chologist in the state. 

DwicHt M. PALMER, associate professor of anat- 
omy and neuropsychiatry, the Ohio State University, 
has been promoted to a full professorship and ap- 
pointed chairman of a new department of neurology 
and psychiatry in the College of Medicine. 


CoLONEL JAMES Harry Marsu, formerly chief 
signal officer of the Armed Forces in China, has been 
appointed commandant of the ROTC and professor 
of military science and tactics, City College (New 


York). 
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Mary G. WHITESIDE was recently appointed di- 
rector of teacher education, Aleorn (Miss.) Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. 


ALFRED F. Gross has been appointed director of 
industrial-arts education, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries (Kingsville). 


LitutiaAn Patrick Minor has been named director 
of the Laboratory School, State Teachers College 
(Troy, Ala.). 


HELEN VALENTINE KNOWLES was recently ap- 
pointed director of students, New Jersey College for 
Women (New Brunswick). 


LIEUTENANT CHARLES HENRY EBert, USNR, has 
been appointed director of the placement bureau, Uni- 
The bureau has expanded its 
service by placing “older alumni as well as recent 
graduates and students in part-time employment.” 


versity of Pittsburgh. 


ArtTHUR L. BRANpDOoN, director of special services, 
Vanderbilt University (Nashville 4), will become di- 
rector of information services, University of Mich- 
igan, January 1. Marvin L. Niehuss, vice-president 
of the university, in making the announcement said 
that Mr. Brandon will be the senior administrative 
officer in publie relations, a post recently established 
by the Board of Regents. 


Roy Braton, who has been one of the leaders in the 
chemistry section of the atomic-bomb projects at Oak 
Ridge (Tenn.) and Richland (Wash.), will assume an 
associate professorship of chemical engineering, Uni- 
Major Charles B. 
Realy, professor of history, who has been serving 


versity of Kansas, January 1. 


since June, 1942, as editor of the Military Review at 
Fort Leavenworth, has returned. 


AGNES Braby has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, Indiana State Teachers 
College (Terre Haute). 

MarJorRIE Cass was recently appointed reading 
clinician, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.). 

WainwriGut D. Buake, instructor in psychology, 
State Teachers College (Potsdam, N. Y.), has been 
appointed assistant professor of psychology, Buck- 
Parl West and 
Alfred Thatcher, of the staff, are conducting Dr. 


nell University (Lewisburg, Pa.). 


Blake’s courses until a successor can be appointed. 


EvizaBetH C. Crossy, professor of anatomy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and an internationally recognized 
authority in the field of neuro-anatomy, has been ap- 
pointed Henry Russel lecturer for 1945-46 at the 
university. Dr. Crosby is the first woman to be thus 
honored by the university since the lectureship was 
established in the fall of 1925. The honor each year 
is given “to the faculty member adjudged to have 
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made the most significant contribution to the advance. 
ment of the field in which he is specializing.” 


At the 40th annual meeting of the Carnegie Foyp. 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, November 
14, the following trustees were elected: Rufus Carroll. 
ton Harris, president, Tulane University, and Alan W 
Valentine, president, University of Rochester (N. Y,). 
The following were chosen as officers of the board 
for 1945-46; John Lloyd Newcomb, president, Uni. 
versity of Virginia, chairman; Samuel Paul Capen, 
chancellor, the University of Buffalo, vice-chairman: 
and Charles Seymour, president, Yale University, 
secretary. 
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Henry Pratt Faircuixp, professor of sociology, 
New York University, was recently elected a trustee 
of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America. post 
Carmon Ross, acting superintendent of schools, _ 
Lansdowne (Pa.), has sueceeded Leslie W. Kindred, T. 
assistant professor of education, Temple University Ohio 
(Philadelphia), as managing director, Public Edu- 
cation and Child Labor Association. Dr. Kindred has 


returned to his post at the university. (Oh; 
11¢ 


EvizABeTtH K. ZIMMERLI, who served as acting head to de 
of the department of physical education during the 
past summer at Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed advanced health-and-physical-education ad- 
viser, Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction. 
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Tue following appointments were recently an- wal 


nounced by the Virginia State Department of Public 
Instruction: Fred M. Alexander, former principal, 
Newport News High School, director of secondary 
education and of Negro education; in the home-eco- 
nomies program, Emily J. Rickman will work in 
Patrick County, and Rowena Briel, in the upper 
Tidewater section of the state. 
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Mrs. Witt Frances SANpERS has been appointed 
assistant supervisor of home economies in the division 
of vocational education, North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. She will have charge o 
home-making departments in Alamance, Caswell 
Chatham, Orange, Johnston, and Sampson counties. 

Rosert M. Reese has succeeded E. L. Heusch, who 
has retired after twenty-seven years of service 4s 
supervisor of trades and industries in the vocational 
division, Ohio State Department of Education. 
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Harry HopeMan, a teacher in the 7th and &th 
grades at Timber Lake (S. D.), succeeded Erma 
Schemp in the superintendency of schools, Dewey 
County (S. D.), November 1. 


Tue following were recently elected to superil- 
tendencies of schools in Virginia; Phronsie Marsh 
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Monberg, Wythe County; R. Douglas Nininger, 
Roanoke County; and A. Strode Brockman, Floyd 
County. Dewitt C. Berry, counselor for the publie 
schools of Williamsburg, has been named director of 
instruction, Augusta County. 


WituiaM H. LEMMEL, whose election to the super- 
intendeney of schools, Wilmington (Del.), was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Society, June 27, 1942, has 
been elected to sueceed David E. Weglein in the 
superintendency, Baltimore, July 1, 1946, when the 
latter, having reached the age of retirement, will re- 
linquish his post after twenty years of service. 


Bryn J. Hovpg, consultant to the Department of 
State, whose appointment as president, New School 
for Social Research (New York City), was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, June 23, resigned from his 
post in the department, November 29, and will be 
inaugurated in the presidency, December 27. 


T. C. McCracken, dean, College of Education, 
Ohio University (Athens), will retire, February 1, 


1946. 


SAMUEL SHELLABARGER, headmaster, Columbus 
(Ohio) School for Girls, will resign in June, 1946, 


to devote all his time to writing. 

C. C. Peters, director of educational research, the 
Pennsylvania State College, has retired after forty 
He has 
been at the college for the past eighteen years. 


years of service in the teaching profession. 


SAMUEL C. MITCHELL AND GARNETT RYLAND, pro- 
fessor of history and political science and professor 
of chemistry, respectively, have retired from the staff 
of the University of Richmond (Va.). Dr. Mitchell 
went to the university fifty years ago and served for 
twelve years, returning in 1920 after having held 
posts in various other institutions. Mr. Ryland had 
served the university for twenty-nine years. 


EpwarD 8. Avison, for the past ten years a member 
of the department of speech, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College (Kirksville), will resign at the close 
of the present quarter late in December. 


[vez TRANBY, superintendent of schools, Steele 
County (N. D.), has resigned. 


Recent Deaths 


Henry B. Warp, whose death was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, December 8, was eighty years 
old at the time of his death, instead of seventy as 


repoi ted. 


ALLAN Ray Coneapon, professor of secondary edu- 
and director of education, University of 
Nebraska, died, November 11, according to a report 
teaching ScHoon AND Society, December 8. Dr. 


cation 
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Congdon, who was sixty-nine years old at the time 
of his death, had served as a teacher of mathematics 
in high school (1899-1908), a principal (1908-18), 
and a superintendent of schools (1918-19) in Ne- 
braska; associate professor of mathematical pedagogy 
(1919-27, 1929-30), professor of mathematical peda- 
gogy (1930-35), and professor of secondary educa- 
tion (since 1935), University of Nebraska; and in- 
structor in mathematics and educational measurement 
(1928-29), Teachers College, Columbia University. 
He had held the post of national treasurer of Phi 
Delta Kappa since 1925. 


Forest FLETCHER, professor of physical education, 
Washington and Lee University (Lexington, Va.), 
died, November 28, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Mr. Fletcher had served the university for twenty- 
eight years prior to his resignation in 1942 because 
of ill health. 


AustTIn K. Gray, a former teacher of English, Uni- 
versity of California, and a well-known author, died, 
December 4, at the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. 
Gray, who was born in Cambridge (England), came 
to the United States in 1920. He served for a time 
as librarian of the Philadelphia Library Company 
and as a teacher of English in Haverford (Pa.) Col- 
lege as well as in the University of California. In 
1937, he published the history of the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company under the title, “Benjamin Franklin’s 
Library.” 

Epwarp ApDoLPH WHITELAW, one of the founders 
(1897) and musical director, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Con- 
servatory of Music, died, December 4, at the age of 
seventy-six years. 

THomas Hunt Moraan, professor emeritus of biol- 
ogy, California Institute of Technology, died, Decem- 
ber 4, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Morgan, 
an internationally recognized authority on heredity 
and winner of the 1933 Nobel Prize in medicine, had 
served as professor of biology (1891-1904), Bryn 
Mawr (Pa.) College; professor of experimental zool- 
ogy (1904-28), Columbia University; and at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology as professor of biology 
and chairman of the division and director, William G. 
Kerekhoff Laboratories of Biological Sciences (1928- 
44). 
to win the Nobel Prize in medicine, and the award 
was the first of its kind to be made to a “born-and- 
bred American.” 


He was the first person who was not a physician 


RatpH Pup Boas, professor of English and 
head of the department, Wheaton College (Norton, 
Mass.), died, December 5. Dr. Wheaton, who was 
fifty-eight years old at the time of his death, had 
served as associate professor of English (1912-16), 
Whitman College (Spokane, Wash.); head of the 
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department of English (1917-23), Central High 
School, Springfield (Mass.); professor of English 
(1923-29), Mount Holyoke College; and professor 
of English (since 1929), Wheaton College. 


THE REVEREND JOHN J. Dwyer, S8.J., former pro- 
fessor of classics, Boston College, died, December 7, 
at the age of fifty-five years. Father Dwyer had also 
taught at Loyola High School (Cleveland) and at the 
College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.). 


Coming Events 

THE annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association “without program” will be held in Wash- 
ington (D. C.), December 27. The council will meet 
at 10: 00 A.M. in the conference room of the National 
Archives, Pennsylvania Avenue and Seventh Street, 
and the business meeting, which convenes at 4:00 
P.M., will be held in the same room. The dinner and 
presidential address will be given at the Willard Hotel 
at 7: 00 p.m. 


THE annual Seminar on Reading Disabilities will be 
conducted by the Reading Clinic, Temple University 
(Philadelphia 22), January 28—February 1. Lee- 


Shorter Papers. 
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tures, demonstrations, and discussions will be used to 
develop the central theme, “Differentiated Remedia] 
and Corrective Reading.” Advanced registration jg 
required. For information write to E. A. Betts, di- 
rector of the clinic. 


Other Items 


Co-OPERATION between “town” and “gown” in a joint 
undertaking of executives of group-work agencies of 
Rockford (Ill.) and members of the staff of Rockford 
College has been announced in a news release from 
the college. A course, “Community, the Workshop 
for the Individual,” will be directed by Marion 
Beaven, instructor in sociology, and will discuss the 
activities of such social agencies as the YMCA, 
YWCA, PTA groups, Girl Scouts, settlement houses, 
and various community centers. 


Wixui1aM C. WesstTER, who established the Webster 
Scholarship at Albion (Mich.) College in 1944, has 
substantially augmented the scholarship fund, accord- 
ing to a statement by the president, William Whit- 
comb Whitehouse, as released to SCHOOL AND Socizty 
by Ann Hollinshead, of the college’s News Service. 





LO, THE LOWLY EDUCATIONIST 

“ACADEMICALLY the field of education, if not the 
educationist himself, is a kind of bastard,” was re- 
cently used to launch a heart-to-heart conference be- 
tween a college senior and a kindly representative of 
one of the more august and austere social sciences. 
Those are fighting words where most educationists 
come from, but since most educationists are not where 
they came from, are relatively thick-skinned by this 
time, and know several worse words than that, per- 
haps they will not deign to lather up immediately. 
Edueationists have had “the book” thrown at them 
before by the traditional guardians of higher educa- 
tion. Is this the time and place, perchance, to hazard 
a brief summary of a dozen of the more common 
indictments against the lowly educationist? 


(1) The educationist believes methodology more impor- 
tant than knowledge of subject matter. 

(2) He is a mere academic technician. 

(3) He uses an impossibly verbalistic pedaguese. 

(4) Some of his research is trivial and inconsequential. 

(5) He is a chronic agitator for educational reform. 

(6) He is an antagonistic iconoclast as regards knowl- 
edge per se. 

(7) He inclines toward specialized rather than liberal 
education. 

(8) He threatens academic standards. 

(9) He preaches progressive anarchy among children 
in home and school. 


(10) He spouts theories he himself cannot or does not 
practice in his own courses. 

(11) He offers an amazing array of overlapping, repe- 
titious courses. 

(12) He sometimes tries to solve philosophic problems 
by scientific means, P 


Probably this cursory list of charges is incomplete. 
Profane and obscene innuendos have been deleted in 
the interest of decency, and no aspersions have been 
cast upon the teachers-college mentality, nor have the 
teacher trainers been accused of interloping in the 
cloister with no intent save to get along like the rest 
of the inmates. Add or subtract where you will, are 
there then sufficient grounds to prove illegitimacy? 

Do the educationists who read this piece hear the 
Amen chorus that surges in on the wintry wind? Do 
they recognize that muffled, thumping sound as thi 
impatient toes of the subject-matter specialists who 
are ready at once to forsake every activity in order 
to dance on the coffin of the educationist? And on 
the other hand, could the toe thumpers believe that 
there exist some educationists who, at the present 
reading, sit quietly in their studies with even pulse 
and normal metabolism, though they are saddened 
at the prospect of facing again the epithets that have 
been hurled into the teeth or stilettoed into the backs 
of educationists since the beginning of the century ! 
Perhaps some of the choristers above have never 
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paused to analyze the antieducation venom that 
courses congenitally through their veins, or perhaps 
they have never sat down without condescension with 
a cool-headed, decent educationist to chat about the 
phenomena of education. How do you suppose such 
a cool customer would react to these charges? Let 
us give him the benefit of the doubt on his professed 
tranquility and decency and hear him out as he 
wrestles with these perennial condemnations. The 
cist of his honest reaction to each follows: 


(1) Knowledge of subject matter and teaching skills 
are complementary. For the teacher, each is useless with- 
out the other, and no teacher can have too much of either. 
The misinterpretation of the educationist’s position has 
probably come from scattered instances when education- 
ists have waxed hyperexuberant for the sake of emphasis 
when urging the need of subject matter plus teaching 
skills and have been subsequently misinterpreted or mis- 
quoted in academic scuttle butt. The teacher who de- 
pends solely upon subject matter is about as useful as 
the doctor who relies solely upon his knowledge of 
anatomy and who somehow never was trained in the 
treatment of disease. 

(2) Because a part of the educationist’s work involves 
the short-circuiting of the inevitable trial-and-error grop- 
ing of the novice teacher in the sphere of classroom tech- 
nique, and because many of the educationist’s critics 
learned to teach by being ‘‘thrown off the dock to sink 
or swim,’’ classroom technique is thought of as the edu- 
ecationist’s sole activity. Many critics are seemingly 
oblivious to such equally important realms in the field of 
education as educational psychology, educational philoso- 
phy, school administration, tests and measurements, and 
the history of education. To conceive of the educationist 
chiefly as a tipster on tricks of the classroom trade is 
about as erroneous as to regard a political scientist pri- 
marily as an expert in parliamentary rules of order. 

(3) The educationist does use some big words that he 
and his colleagues have coined or borrowed from psy- 
cology, statistics, sociology, and philosophy for the sake 
of a precise treatment of learning and teaching. Be it 
admitted, also, that the educationist can on occasion 
wrap as much verbalistic double talk around an idea as 
can the orthodox lecturer next door. 

4) Let it be granted, for the sake of the argument, 
that a research project on the bacteria content of locker- 
harbored gym pants is not as fruitful as an analysis of 
the hormones of the Blatta orientalis (cockroach) and 
that educational research has its lunatic fringe that may 
be even slightly wider than the mysterious, esoteric bor- 
ders around other fields. 

(5) A little left of center does seem to be the position 
of the educationist in cases involving traditional academic 
hokus pokus, though many educationists rely on hastened 
evolution rather than precipitate frontal attack. 

(6) The edueationist does believe in the functional 
quality of learning and gives priority to that which is 
most functional. He may even hope that all knowledge 
is of some use to somebody sometime. If that makes 
him an iconoclast, let the chips fall where they may. 
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(7) The educationist is convinced that he can expect 
small transfer of training from the average classroom. 
He has a rather nonaristocratic belief in three square 
meals a day for his students after they face the cruel 
world plus all the culture possible, provided that the cul- 
ture which an education is supposed to give comes as an 
enrichment of vocational and social life and not as an 
otherworldly escape therefrom. 

(8) Standards are recognized by the educationist as 
relative, rather than absolute, and as dependent upon 
many philosophic factors. Barring a definition of terms 
he may talk and worry less about standards than do his 
critics. 

(9) Some of the Progressive schools have lacked the 
tincture of iron that our forefathers revered, but the 
educationist persistently argues that democratic discipline 
is self-discipline. 

(10) The educationist does talk a good line of learning 
by doing; providing for individual differences; develop- 
ing critical thinking; going beyond facts to attitudes, 
ideals, and outlooks; and avoidance of testing sheer 
memorizing skill on examinations. The charge is unde- 
niable, and the shoe fits. Most educationists’ classes are 
about as traditional and formal as those of their most 
critical colleagues. The educationist must plead enmesh- 
ment in his own educational lag as he looks critically at 
his own class activities. 

(11) Perhaps because of environmental academic pres- 
sure, he has yielded to the urge to pad his pages in the 
catalogue for the sake of respectability. The field is 
great enough, however, to admit of extensive subdivision, 
and certain fundamental viewpoints are sufficiently revo- 
lutionary to demand several exposures. 

(12) Most educationists understand the need of both 
philosophic and scientific approach in any field of re- 
search, but some educationists, especially the novices, have 
been guilty of trying to use scientific techniques to solve 
problems of value and purpose. Only after philosophy 
has determined what is desired as the ultimate outcomes 
of education has science a sphere in which to work. 


To this point the educationist has merely replied 


to the charges as filed. Of some he is guilty with 
chagrin and contrition, but to certain others he 
pleads guilty with pride. In other cases he is the 
victim of traditional misunderstanding that is of long 
standing in collegiate circles. Perhaps this is a case 
of his critics being down on what they not up on. 
Withal, he, like every teacher worthy of the name, 
forges ahead with at least glacial speed toward his 
sole goal—making better kids. 

The educationist has asked no clemency, nor has 
he replied vindictively in kind with counter charges. 
He has not room to expatiate on some of the tenets 
closest to his heart, but he would mention four 
thoughts as he rests his case for the present. 


(1) Among the social sciences, such as economics, so- 
ciology, political science, and education—fields that may 
run counter to ingrained prejudice and vested interest— 
the last is the only field whose radicalism and revolution, 
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if such it is, must be propounded literally cheek by jowl 
with the prejudiced and the ‘‘interested.’’ The swivel- 
chair bankers exercise their swivels in the marble count- 
ing houses far from Economics 14. The sociologist and 
the political scientist, as teachers, are not troubled by 
the Jukes, the Kalikaks, and the ward heelers. But the 
educationist never has more than a campus between him 
and the direct beneficiaries of his machinations. He 
suffers an overdose of propinquity with the gentlemen 
who wear the vests of the interests, who do not want any 
legacies from educationists, and who are trigger-happy 
in their surveillance of the problem professors of educa- 
tion. 

(2) Every Tom, Dick, or Harry has been to school, 
and it is hard to temper his distasteful memory of that 
experience with any element of mystery or eruciality. 
He knows all about it and speaks with the obvious au- 
thority springing from long experience as a consumer in 
and near the educational mill of yesterday. 

(3) Now that the frontier is gone and America is be- 
coming a mature democracy in the atomic age, it seems 
that genuine experts are needed for most of our complex 
projects. Our engineers, our scientists, our public-health 
officers, our justices in high courts, our city planners, and 
even our Leon Hendersons (now that they are no longer 
bureaucrats) are lent the ears of a progressive nation. 
Shall a social institution, education, that involves the 


Correspondence 


full-time efforts of every fifth human being on the street 
—teachers and pupils—be denied the benefit of expert, 
full-time guidance? If the present generation of educa. 
tionists cannot be trusted, a new breed will have to stalk 
the earth in the latter half of the 20th century, ang 
they will still be called educationists. They will not be 
subject-matter specialists who as pseudo experts like to 
philosophize amateurishly, and on a part-time basis, ip 
the broad field of education when their own fields pall, 

(4) The bark of the educationist is frequently worse 
than his bite. Precedence at the festive academic board 
has not customarily provided too many morsels for him 
to sink his teeth into at his end of the table below the 
salt, but there are signs that the salt is being passed 
more freely and that when sprinkled on the tails of some 
of the educationist’s ideas they do not prove to be as 
wild-eyed as tradition would have them. 


Stranger phenomena have been recorded than the 
birth of the unwanted child, the educationist. Sired, 
if the truth must out, by the scientific movement at 
the dawn of the 20th century, he survives as an under- 
privileged and rigorous youth to shoulder important 
adult responsibilities. 

Rocer M. Suaw 

INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION, 

OBERLIN (OHIO) COLLEGE 





“FREE WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY”: A 
REPLY TO PROFESSOR BRECHBILL 


To THE EpITor: 

For several years I have been teaching that the 
human will is free, and my students seem convinced 
that the arguments presented are conclusive. Thus I 
find myself quite in disagreement with Henry Brech- 
bill’s letter, “Free Will and Responsibility,” ScHooL 
AND Society, August 25, 1945. 

Man cannot be free, Professor Brechbill seems to 
say, or at least imply, because this freedom would 
interfere with the uniformity of nature. Since noth- 
ing else is free, neither can man be free. The reason- 
ing has an aprioristie ring. It would seem that one 
would study human activity to learn whether man is 
free rather than appeal to a number of other things 
which no one says are free. Or does it follow from 
the fact that there are necessary causes that there are 
no free ones? Because there is no freedom in the 
operation of the law of gravity, does it follow that 
neither is man free in any of his operations? The 
conclusion is not warranted by the premises. 

Another familiar objection repeated by Professor 
Brechbill says that a free act is an uncaused act and 
that freedom, therefore, makes of man a “first cause.” 





There is a certain vagueness to the difficulty. | 
always imagine opponents of free will feeling satis- 
fied after enunciating this one, yet not knowing just 
why. As I see it, for an act of the will to be free, 
the will must have a choice between two alternatives, 
neither of which appeals as a pure and unlimited 
good. The efficient cause of the choice in such a 
choice is, teste experientia, the human will, which 
surely is not a “first cause.” The motives, that is, 
the apprehended good in the alternatives—for in- 
stance, to act selfishly or to act unselfishly—attract 
indeed, but do not compel. To the small boy, throw- 
ing stones at a greenhouse may be attractive, but not 
throwing stones at it has its attractiveness too. Hap- 
pily, boys not infrequently choose the latter course. 

If under certain conditions our will is free, then 
we are responsible for choices made under those col- 
ditions. Whether or not this freedom of choice pro- 
motes or retards “human welfare” seems a’ secondary 
question. The first question is one of fact: Is the 
will free? We may decide that the atomie bomb does 
not promote human welfare. Do we then blandly 
assert that there is no such thing in existence? Few 
would seriously try to argue the bomb out of exis- 
tence by marshaling data to show the inroads it will 
make upon human welfare. 
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Finally, does a denial of freedom and of our conse- 
quent responsibility for our free acts bring “disaster 
to human relations’? Would this denial under- 
mine a person’s tendency to initiate worthy enter- 
prises? I think it would, although Professor Brech- 
pill does not agree. I venture to say that at least 
a few of Professor Brechbill’s students have chosen 
not to identify their individual “highest welfare” with 
“human welfare in its broadest sense.” Questions to 
his pupils would reveal the fact, I believe, that many 
of those who reject his altruistic position still felt 
inclinations to accept it; also, that those who accept 
it realize that they could have rejected it. This cer- 
tain consciousness of the power to choose one of two 
alternatives is present, at least in my experience, when 
I make a choice, and I do not think it unique. Pro- 
fessor Brechbill’s more docile pupils, it appears, ac- 
eepted his deterministie position by an act of free 
will. In short, to espouse the altruism which he prop- 
erly commends, freedom of the will is indispensable! 

. REGINALD R. LEFEBVRE, S.J. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 

West BADEN COLLEGE, 
WeEsT BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 
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Department of State Publication 
No, 2423. Pp. v+118. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1945. 30¢. 

ollection of documents on American policy toward Ger- 
any and Japan. 





The Aris in Defeat. 


BAXTER, BERNICE, AND ANNE M. BRADLEY. An Overview 

of Elementary Education. Pp. viii+126. D.C. Heath. 
1945. $1.25. 
The foreword is written by Bessie Lee Gambrill, who states 
that this “book should be a useful text for curriculum 
courses which parallel student teaching. . . . It should be 
valuable to all teachers who intelligently seek help in get- 
ting a perspective on the work of the modern school and 
practical guidance in strengthening their teaching.” 


, REYNoLtD E. Outdoors Indoors. Drawings by 
E. H. Peterson. Pp. 52. National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 1945. 75¢. 
Offers many ideas and suggestions for bringing “nature 
through the window” into the home. 
2 


“College Entranee Examination Board.’’ 45th Annual 
Report of the Executive Secretary. Pp. 66. College 
Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117th St., New 
York 27, 1945. 25¢. 

* 


“ATES, ARTHUR I., AND Mary M. BartTuetT. My First 
Seatwork Book. Pp. 80. Maemillan. 1945. 48¢. 
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The purpose of this picture book is to provide interesting 
activities for little children and at the same time prepare 
them for successful reading. 


® 
‘Our Schools.’’ 
Pp. 19. 
1945. 


Annual Report 


GIVENS, WILLARD E. 
NEA, 1201 


of the Profession to the Public. 
16th St., NW, Washington 6. 


HAWKINS, LAURENCE F. Spanish Handbook for Marin- 

ers and Travelers in Latin America, Pp. xii+209. 
Cornell Maritime Press, 241 West 23rd St., New York 
11. 1945. $2.50. 
A practical book for those wishing to study Spanish at 
home; also valuable for those expecting to visit Latin 
America, as a guide to Latin-American etiquette, customs, 
and traditions is included. 


Home Play. Pp. 95. National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 1945. 75¢. 
Games to be used in the home and suggestions for family 
festivities and reunions are presented with an underlying 
idea of helping the family “to have fun in their home— 
not merely live under one roof.” 


Husk&, H. R. Reading and Speaking Foreign Languages. 
Pp. 128. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill. 1945. $2.00. 

In this book the author offers suggestions for placing 
foreign-language instruction on a scientific basis and for 
eliminating an enormous waste of student time and effort. 


‘Institute of International Education.’’ 26th Annual 
Report of the Director. 26th Series, Bulletin No. 1. 
Pp. 90. Institute of International Education, Inc., 
2 West 45th St., New York 19. 1945. 


JOHNSON, F. ERNEST (editor). World Order: Its Intel- 
lectual and Cultural Foundations. Pp.ix+247. Harper 
and Brothers. $2.00. 

Addresses by leaders in religious and intellectual life in- 

dicating how religious leadership can contribute to a perma- 

nent world order. One of the Religion and Civilization 

Series, published by the Institute for Religious Studies of 

the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
* 

LaNDIS, PAuL H. Adolescence and Youth. Pp. vii+470. 

MeGraw-Hill. 1945. $3.75. 

In this book the author ‘“‘shifts the perspective from the 

internal mechanisms ... to the social structure which 

impinges upon the organism.” 


Civilization and Group Rela- 
Harper and Brothers. 1945. 


MaAclIver, R. M. (editor). 
tionships. Pp. xi+177. 
$2.00. 

Another of the Religion and Civilization Series, in which 
members of various minorities consider the minority prob- 
lem from two general points of view. 


‘*Planning and Werking Together: A Guide to Curricu- 
lum Development in Michigan Secondary Schools.’’ 
Bulletin No. 337. Pp. 191. Eugene B. Elliott, Lans- 
ing. 1945. 25¢. 

* 

PouLock, DorotHy M. (editor). Occupational Planning 
for College Women—Vocational Guidance in General 
Education. Pp. 46, with appendices. Vocation Guid- 
ance Service, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 1945. 
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Designed to help students and the college plan for the wise seasons) 
guidance of the student into a vocation or profession. The 
book is so bound that, as it is further revised, pages may 
be added or replaced. 








Report of the Michigan Conference on Higher Education. C j | A A } 


Pp. vi+65. State Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing. 1945. 














This conference was held in Ann Arbor, December 27-28, 
1944, jointly sponsored by the Michigan College Associa- Founded in 1918 by 
tion, the State Department of Public Instruction, and the 
Michigan State Advisory Committee on Teacher Education . * 
and Certification, and was, in reality, a continuation of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Michigan Co-operative Teacher Education Study, made pos- 
sible by a grant from the American Council of Education to vol 
and sponsored by the Michigan State Board of Education. 
. pool the funding of 
Trial of War Criminals. Department of State Publica- . 
tion No. 2420. Pp. 89. Government Printing Office, college retirement plans 
Washington 25. 1945. 20¢. offers 
Presents the following documents: (1) Report of Robert Arti 
H. Jackson to the President. (2) Agreement Establishing Q 
an International Military Tribunal. (3) Indictment. ee . 
: n Eve 
7 Individual Life Insurance ve 
‘ , . . > ’ > . W 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, K. G. Recreation. Pp il H j 
Oe, SS. Oe ; ective Life Insura P 
43. National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., Co f U nce Li 
New York 10. 1945. 60¢. : rs 
An address delivered at the Harvard Union, December 8, Annuity Contracts re 
1919; reprinted by permission of Sir Cecil George Graves ; 9 


published originally in 1920 by Houghton-Mifflin. 


* TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


War and Peace Aims: Extracts from Statements of 
United Nations Leaders. Special Supplement No. 6 ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
to the United Nations Review, No. 6. Pp. 191. United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York E 
19. 1945. 75¢. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. A 


A compilation of extracts of official statements on war and 
peace aims made by heads of state, members of govern- 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
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The first book to treat comprehensively all phases of the relation- al 

ships between school and community, including a basic philoso- the 
phy, techniques, community analysis and administrative problems. litey 
Teachers, students—all those interested in this major trend in 
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